CHAPTER XV

All royal and imperial people are more or less supersti-
tious, and neither Emperor William nor his brother mon-
arch at Vienna are exceptions to the rule. Striking evi-
dence thereof is furnished by the presence of a large horse-
shoe cemented into the wall just outside the fourth win-
dow of the first story of Empress Frederick's palace at
Berlin. One day, some time before his accession to the
throne., and before his father was seized with that terrible
malady to which he eventually succumbed, William was
invited to dine with his parents. Finding that he was
very late, and knowing the strictness of his father and
mother on the score of punctuality, William directed his
coachman to drive as fast as he could, and the carriage
positively raced up the incline to the portal.

Suddenly one of the big Mecklenburg horses lost his
shoe, which in some extraordinary manner, flew up into
the air, dashed through the first-story window and fell
upon the dinner table, right in front of Frederick and the
then crown princess, who, declining to wait any longer,
had just sat down to table. The shoe is reported to have
grazed the nose of the late emperor. At any rate, the fact
that it should have failed to seriously injure anyone is a
miracle. It was so regarded by Frederick, his wife and
his children, who deemed the queer advent of the shoe,
and the escape of everybody from injury, as an indication
of good luck. At the suggestion of the present kaiser, it
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